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1878-85. protected the United States from rapid and reck-
less change. While the American Constitution
may he necessary for the protection of State rights,
an opponent of revolutionary excess must be
difficult to please if he is not satisfied with the
combination or alternative of the Conservative
party and the House of Lords. Maine's intellect,
if not severely practical, was one of the finest ever
airs devoted to the civil service of India. Another was
tldiel Sir Alfred Lyall's, as appeared from his Asiatic
Studies, the first series of which came out in 1882.
No civil servant had ever made before so serious
and sympathetic an examination of Indian religions
and religious customs. The author's object was not
polemical nor didactic, not to show the superiority
of one religion over another, nor to instruct any
one in the way of salvation, but to trace the work-
ings of the Indian mind in the study of divine
things. It was not so common then as it has since
become to discuss these questions in a detached
and impartial spirit,

The Expansion of England, by Professor Seeleyl
of Cambridge, showed how much the acquisition of
. a new world had to do with the wars of the old.
It is a common fallacy of trivial minds that clearness
implies shallowness, and that power of expression
connotes poverty of thought. Seeley was equally
gifted as a writer and as a thinker* His book was
the more seasonable and popular because it coincided
with the growth of imperial sentiment and a desire
to federalise the possessions of the British Crown.
It has also a permanent value as an historical
demonstration that there are no more fruitful
sources of quarrelling and fighting than the un-
occupied spaces of the earth. In 1885, the closing
year of this volume, the Dictionary of* National
Biography began to run its course. Projected by

1 Afterwards Sir John Seeley.